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Summer Evening: Colorado Mountains 


Rockies rumble to the Loveland east. 
Black clouds huddle, plotting 
Strategy of storm. 

Westward, 

The sun through trees politely glows; 
Makes last nods timidly 

To thunderheads, 

Backing out the skydoor, scared-like. 
(Pines nod approval 

At the move’s meetness.) 

I continue, not talking, 

To cabin— 

Wind upping 

And slant drops. 

Glowering, half-acting, 

I snub the little hotblood breeze, 
Take a last look at russet remnants, 
Mutter 


“Cressida.” 


—RONALD H. BAYES* 


*Ronald H. Bayes, Dust and Desire (Denver, Colorado) 1960, p. 13. 


An Analysis of Bayes’ 
“Summer Evening: Colorado Mountains” 


by 
Enwarp F, James 


Ronald Bayes’ poem, “Summer Evening: Colorado Moun- 
tains,” which appears in his volume Dust and Desire, was composed 
in 1955 when the writer was living at Greeley, Colorado. Com- 
pleted in 1957, the poem captures a transient mood of the author, 
who takes refuge from a thundershower in a small cabin some 
distance west of Loveland, Colorado. 

The poem appears to represent an extraordinary degree of 
organization along imaginative lines, through which a fundamental 
design of the storm’s initial progression and of a figurative retreat 
of certain natural elements as well as a literal retreat of the speaker 
before it are woven together with a tone suggesting the author’s 
mood—a mood which seems to capture something of a child’s half- 
petulant annoyance at having an evening’s pleasure partially 
spoiled by rain, and a delight, notwithstanding, with the observance 
of the interplay of the natural elements. The first person pronoun 
tends to produce a certain intimacy, and the verbal structure 
throughout, which is simple present tense without modality other 
than indicative, points out a basic descriptive pattern. 

The childlike and imaginative tone of the poem appears 
through the speaker’s use of personification: the great Rocky 
Mountains “rumble” at the echo of the approaching storm; the 
storm clouds “huddle” like conspirators “plotting” a “strategy.” 
The opening images seem to evoke at once, with the idea of secrecy 
and mystery, a mood of fascination with the unknown, or, at least, 
with the unpredictable though expected. This air of expectancy 
in combination with the nature description and the speaker’s very 
use of personification provide a clue as to the quasi-fanciful mood 
of the poem. 

The storm situation, moreover, is not felt to be potentially 
disastrous, and the speaker can become, for the moment, a gram- 
marian of cloud formations; the mood, hence, is not destroyed. 

The personification of the natural objects includes the sun: 
“westward,” now “russet” in the evening, it “glows” “politely” ; 
the metaphor of the setting sun as apologetically leaving the scene 
before the imaginatively more powerful “black” of the approaching 
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storm is sustained by a description of its making “last nods” “tim- 
idly” in the direction of the storm. The element of personification 
is consistent throughout the image: the “nod” of the sun appears 
to be strengthened by the choice of “thunderheads” in reference to 
the approaching shower. “Thunderheads” is an agglutinative 
word, and the second element of it establishes especially a parallel 
image. The ascription of human action and feeling continues in 
the description of the pines: they “nod approval at the meetness” 
of the sun’s “move” in relinquishing the scene to the storm. The 
reader may perhaps be reminded, by the use of the word “meetness” 
of a word of similar sound pattern, “meekness,’’ which seems 
co-noted in the description of the sun’s withdrawal. 

The unusual use of “scared-like’ reinforces a conception of 
the tone of the speaker as half childlike; that the tone is intention- 
ally so appears to be borne out in the second element of the poem 
(beginning at “Glowering”). The speaker confesses now to “half. 
acting”; he continues his half-serious game with nature by think- 
ing of himself as pretending to “snub” the “hotblood breeze.” 
“Scared-like” seems a usage proper to a child; it stands in marked 
contrast to the more adult phraseology typical of all that has pre- 
ceded it. One is reminded through the juxtaposition of these two 
qualifiers of the use by the young of the combination word “play- 
like” in the sense of “pretend.” (‘“Let’s play like we’re in school”— 
“Let’s pretend we’re in school’). “Scared-like” reminds us, after 
all, that the poet is not totally in earnest with his description; the 
description is fanciful; the fear of the storm’s intensity is, after 
all, not a real terror; the thundershower will pass presently, and 
the element of fearfulness is not so great that the fun of personify- 
ing trees, clouds, and sun is nullified. Thus, since no disaster is 
betokened, there appears an element of the amusing and of the 
amused that is consistent to the very final line. 

In contrast to the timid politeness of the sun and its obsequi- 
ous obeisance appears the speaker’s disrespectful and impertinent 
“snub” of the breeze, a breeze which can be somewhat flippantly 
described as a “little hotblood.” The poet, nevertheless does retreat 
into the cabin. His “snub” of the breeze is, perhaps, only a pose, 
after all; only the “little” breeze is a meet adversary for his mock 
belligerence. 

For all the element of playfulness that pervades the poem, we 
are reminded that the speaker is, really, an adult. There is the 
hint—a suggestion which is not pressed—of a deeper, more serious 
level, and the suggestion of this level serves the purpose of draw- 
ing a contrasting darker and more melancholy mood against the 
lighter imaginative elements. The first line speaks of “Love- 
land,” an actual town in Colorado, but the final “Cressida” with 


its association of the classic story of betrayal of love evokes a con- 
trasting notion that, although the speaker is play-acting-and pre- 
tending, his playfulness is not that of a child, but is only childlike. 
The classical allusion and the place name with its connotations 
remind us that the poet can briefly pretend to be a child simply by 
reason of the fact that he is not one. Hence, “Cressida” apparent- 
ly serves primarily to round out the suggestion of an image and 
to emphasize that a darker and more serious mood may have been 
the background of the poet’s thoughts from which his attention 
was drawn at the first rumble of thunder in the distance; the word 
suggests that the speaker was already contemplating figures from 
an imaginative legendary tradition when the storm arose, and 
hence found it easy to continue thinking along imaginative, half- 
fanciful lines. 
“Russet remnants” brings to mind two levels of association 
running congruently with the simple metaphorical. sense of the 
“remnants” of sunset of the day which is coming to an end. The 
“rugsset remnants” have a representation-evoking value: First, the 
words bring to mind the image of small pieces of reddish cloth, 
such as those children sometimes play with, and on this level of 
image evocation and the essential tone of the poem the design re- 
mains as before. But “russet remnants” may also have a second- 
ary image-evocatory level in the vaguely nostalgic: there seem to 
be unelaborated and undefined shadings in the use of the words 
which call to mind the end of love (in association with “Loveland” 
and “Cressida” )—and perhaps even of life. Thus the hint of some- 
thing not expressed and not of the realm of either childhood 
or of fancy reminds us again of the essentially mature voice and 
adulthood of the speaker. The poem seems thus saved from being 
merely a delightful tour-de-force and an excursion into fantasy. 
The darker shading thus brought to bear on the entire construction 
is further reminiscent of the fundamental design of the poem which 
is one of contrast and of a progression of elements and of a retreat. 
The focus of the attention is on the evocative power of the 
words themselves, and the verse is vers libre; the work is free of 
the conventions of rhyme and of traditional metrical structure. 
An analysis of the directional span indicates that the stress group 
weight tends to vary; the length of the individual lines varies, but 
generally diminishes, whether the poem is considered as a unit, or 
whether the poem is seen as divided between lines 14 and 15. Lines 
4, 6, 7, and 8 indicate a distinctly falling cadence; lines 18 and 14 
undulate, but tend to diminish. In lines 9 and 10 the cadence of 
stress undulates in consonance with the movement of the pines 
which is being described. Lines 11 and 12 and 15 through 19 show 
no particular cadence pattern, but these lines deal essentially with 


the speaker’s description of himself and of his own actions. The 
falling cadence and diminution of those lines dealing with a descrip- 
tion of the thunder and of the sun strengthen the fundamental 
pattern of an initial progression and a retreat: this pattern seems 
evocative of the image of an initial clap of thunder and the dying 
away of the thunder’s roll in the distance. There may be evoked, 
too, through the device of the dying cadence, the image of the re- 
treating sun and of the retreating speaker. 

Building upon the example of the onomatopoetic “rumble,” an 
auditory image of thunder, in itself containing two liquid sounds 
and a back half-open vowel sound, appear in an initial cluster words 
containing liquids in juxtaposition with back rounded closed to 
open vowel sounds. The choice of sounds is felt by the present 
writer to represent a grouping of consonants and vowels generally 
evocative of thunder as an auditory image, or, if not genuinely 
image-evoking, at least tending to sustain the impression first pre- 
sented by “rumble,” connotative of thunder. It will be noted that 
the majority of these words appear within the textual description 
of the approaching storm, and it may be conceded that the phonetic 
value even of words which appear outside of the passages immedi- 
ately concerned with the description of thunder and storm serve 
to sustain the storm image which was initially presented in the 
opening line. 

There appears to be a slight predominance of these vowel 
sounds in the poem, which points up the presence of a recurring 
“vowel motif.” It is conceivable that the “u” sound initially intro- 
duced in “rumble” has a direct bearing upon the recurrence of that 
sound in “russet” and again in “mutter,” and that the recurrence 
provides a cohesion to the poem as an entity. 

Alliteration and assonance tend to preserve the unity of the 
entire poem. 

Beginning in line 10 and gradually increasing in number to 
the words “slant drops,” the dental consonants appear with greater 
frequency than elsewhere; juxtaposed with these consonants are 
at times the vowel sounds represented phonetically by 0 and a. This 
combination of sounds corresponds to the description of the begin- 
ning of the actual fall of the raindrops, which is being described. 

Although the analysis of alliterative and assonantal features 
does not claim to be exhaustive, it does suggest the reliance of the 
poem’s unity on similarities in sounds which preserve it through 
a sustaining network of images. 
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